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blackguard. Seneca was as incapable of being thus disgusting as Shakspere, 
with all his offenses against recent notions of propriety, was incapable of Ben 
Jonson's obtrusive and unnecessary nastiness. The editor has previously done 
a service to scholarship in his labors on this satire, whose importance in literary 
history is very great, and whose interest in connection with Seneca's times entitles 
it to publication in this volume of essays; but it should not be assigned to Seneca's 
ever-decent pen. 

From the editor's chosen point of view, then, Seneca has been excellently 
depicted in this book — so far as we can ever know him. Yet of Seneca the states- 
man, the Seneca of Nero's Golden Quinquennium, when he with Burrus and 
Agrippina practically ruled the world, we shall never know very much. Nor will 
this Seneca ever be of profound interest to many students. We are interested in 
him not as the would-be trainer and natural victim of the tigress' playful whelp, 
but as the great philosopher, the noblest product of the noblest school, as the seer 
gifted with a clearer vision of religious truth than any other of the pagans. We 
are interested in him as a great soul "naturally Christian," as a truth-seeker, 
whose openness of mind, broad humanity, tolerance, patience, and sweetness 
might put to shame most of the most eminent theologians of all ages — save our 
own. This is the Seneca who is best displayed to us in the de Providentia, the 
ad Helviam, and in many of the Epistidae Morales. He is the most amiable and 
admirable of ancient worthies, and the most graceful and brilliant of Latin 
stylists. For classes who would study this Seneca, a good usable edition of his 
select essays and letters is still to seek. 

Chas. Chandler 



Introduction & I'histoire romaine. Par Basile Modestov; traduit 
par Michel Delines. Paris, 1907. 

If Modestov had proved that his book was what he called it — an introduction 
to Roman history — if he had established a blood-relationship between the pre- 
historic peoples that he discusses and the Romans, his book would be an indis- 
pensable part of every Latinisf s equipment. Even now, the book is at least an 
excellent summary of a mass of strange facts that may legitimately invite the 
interest and perhaps some day demand the immediate attention of the student 
of Roman history. 

The first chapters are devoted to the peoples who occupied Italy during the 
Stone Age, inhabitants of caves and numerous villages of dug-outs. In Umbria 
alone over fifteen thousand objects have been found on the sites of some fifteen 
villages (Mommsen's history asserted that Italy shows no trace of man before 
the Iron Age!). These peoples practiced inhumation and "were therefore non- 
Aryan." 

At the end of the Stone Age ("about 2,000 b. a") an Aryan people entered the 
Po valley through the valley of the Adige. These were a branch of the "Lake- 
dwellers" of Switzerland. They settled along the shallows of Lago di Garda and 
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in the marshes of the Po valley, even creating at times a suitable habitation on 
higher lands by encircling their dwellings with an artificial channel of water. 
Their houses were straw huts built upon rows of piles driven into the marshy 
ground. The sites of their villages are the low mounds of the Po valley now so 
well known as the Terramare. More than a hundred have been excavated, 
yielding remarkably abundant finds in pottery and bronze ware. The inhabi- 
tants were apparently of Aryan stock, cremating their dead and burying the ashes 
in funeral urns. They were an agricultural people, cultivating wheat, flax, 
the vine, and the olive, and employing the service of domestic animals. Some 
of their pottery shows the beginnings of geometrical design. Their life in 
Italy extended from the end of the Stone Age at least through the Bronze 
Age. 

At the beginning of the Iron Age they seem to disappear. Modestov thinks 
that they were driven southward by a new mass of Aryan immigrants who estab- 
lished flourishing villages about Bologna and, in fact, all through Etruria. This 
new people he also describes in full — their more elaborate rites of burial of the 
ashes in urns, their improved iron weapons, their finely decorated pottery. This 
second Aryan group, called the Villanova peoples from the modern name of their 
burial place near Bologna, Modestov identifies with the Umbrians. 

Some of the Terramare folk, driven south by the Umbrians, according to 
Modestov, found their way along the Tiber valley into Latium and there estab- 
lished the stock that later founded Rome. This identity is based mainly upon 
similarities in the pottery of early Latium and of the Terramare: peculiar crescent- 
shaped handles, some hut-urns, some unique sacrificial vessels, and the like. 
It is impossible to reproduce Modestov's arguments here in extenso. I can only 
say that they leave the reader in a Thomassian frame of mind. It is apparent, 
however, that reasonably convincing evidence may appear at any time. The 
identification of the Villanova peoples with the Umbrians is much more satis- 
factorily done, and has decided value for the early history of Italic- tongued 
peoples, for all that it does not seem to throw direct light upon the Roman ques- 
tion. 

In this connection, Professor Hempl's theory that the inscriptions of the 
Veneti are Italic may prove to be of interest, if it can be established; for " Veneti" 
are later found in the very places where Modestov traces the Terramare peoples, 
i. e., (1) about Lake Constance, (2) in the Po valley, though somewhat farther 
east, and (3) in Latium (cf. Venetulani). When we recall that the name Veneti 
probably means "the water-peoples" (cf. Skr. vanam) we seem to be justified 
in hoping that the Lake-dwellers of the Po may find their descendants in 
history. 

The last chapter of the book, devoted to the Etruscans, is a lucid discussion of 
a vexing problem. Modestov's conclusions in this field are remarkably like 
those of Korte (Pauly-W issowa), though evidently reached independently. 

Tenney Frank 



